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After a year of such thorough drill and a second 
year of reading the pupil will have gained a good 
understanding of the language, if he is ever to 
understand it at all. He will also have obtained a 
large amount of mental training, and will be in a 
position to decide whether he will go on with further 
reading or turn his attention to something else. If 
he wishes to take up modern languages, the teacher 
of those languages will welcome him with open 
arms, because he will be able to do in two years 
what he would take three or four to do if he had 
not had this preparation in Latin. 

What has been said respecting the teaching of 
Latin applies with equal force to the teaching of 
Greek, but what has been said concerning the liter- 
ature read in Latin applies with greater force to 
the Greek read in the preparatory school. Xenophon 
has written much more interesting and instructive 
things than his Anabasis, and as to Homer, I think 
it almost suicidal to put our pupils in the third year 
into the Iliad. The dialect confuses the small knowl- 
edge which the student already has of Greek, and 
the vocabulary is very different from that of prose. 
If there is not enough written in Attic to occupy the 
student's attention, Herodotus should be the bridge 
by which he is carried over to the study of Homer. 
But there is literature enough fully to occupy the 
student's time through three preparatory years with- 
out sending him to the works of the blind poet of 
Greece. 

To make this discussion practical let us see if we 
can map out a tentative course for the four years 
of preparatory Latin and the three of preparatory 
Greek. 

(i) Latin. First, a beginning book which shall 
acquaint the pupil with the rudiments of the lan- 
guage, but which shall not be a preparation for any 
one author. Then a book of graded anecdotes and 
stories, which have to do with the life of the people. 
Following this, longer connected passages in prose and 
short works of various authors, and a book of poetry 
culled from everywhere, the best known poems of 
many writers, Ovid, Martial, Catullus, Horace, Ver- 
gil, many of which poems shall be memorized by 
the student. Then perhaps Sallust's Catiline and 
Jugurtha, parts of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's De 
Amicitia, or Senectute, his letters, and orations, and 
then parts of Vergil's Aeneid. 

By as much reading as possible on the basis of a 
good foundation, the student will acquire a knowledge 
of civilization, archaeology and antiquities better than 
he would by reading many notes in his editions of the 
authors and consulting dictionaries of antiquities, and 
the history of the people will be learned at first hand. 

(2) Greek. The course in Greek would be carried 
on along the same lines, the beginning book, the 
book of easy graded extracts, Xenophon's Cyropae- 
dia and Memorabilia, Plato's Dialogues, Plutarch's 



Lives, parts of Thucydides, the orations of Lysias, 
Lucian, Herodotus. 

Are there any books now available which could be 
used, if such a method of teaching the Classics 
were introduced at once? I must confess, that I 
do not know any beginning book which is adapted to 
the method which has been outlined, but some of you 
are intimately connected with the teaching of begin- 
ning Latin and may be able to suggest the name of 
the book we want. In the matter of literature to be 
read there are many good books published by various 
houses, books which are admirably adapted to our 
purpose, and if the teachers called for others the 
publishing houses would be only too glad to fur- 
nish them. 

Washington and Jefferson Hamilton Ford Allen. 
College 



REVIEW 

The Usage of idem, ipse, and Words of Related 
Meaning. By Clarence L. Meader (in University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol- 
ume 3). New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1910). 

In this supplement to his work on The Latin Pro- 
nouns, Professor Meader has given us a thoroughly 
modern book. While confining himself to the pro- 
nouns of identity, he seeks to avoid the dangers of 
specialization by a careful consideration of all the 
available evidence from other languages and other 
fields of knowledge. 

The semantic categories upon which the investiga- 
tion is based are taken from recent works on logic. 
The resulting terminology is at first glance confus- 
ing to a mere linguist, but it becomes perfectly clear 
upon a second reading and it is never vague. If 
psychology is less prominent than logic, that is due 
to the subject matter. Professor Meader takes full 
account of the writings of such men as Wundt, and 
he makes noteworthy contributions of his own (e. 
g- P- SO- 

The author says in his introduction (p. 2) that 
in connection with the discussion of the Latin words 
"attention will be called to the parallel usages of 
Sanskrit, Greek, German, and Old English, but with 
less extensive uses of Balto-Slavic, Celtic, and Iran- 
ian material". There are, however, numerous cita- 
tions from Russian, Old Prussian, Old Irish, Ar- 
menian, and Modern Persian. A few references to 
Telugu make us wonder why we are carried so 
far afield and yet no farther; probably every lan- 
guage presents parallels, and for some of them the 
material is easily accessible. The results for Latin 
of all this comparison are less extensive than might 
have been expected, but it is important for our un- 
derstanding of human speech in general to know that 
in many languages pronouns tend to develop in the 
same direction. 
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Professor Meader's collections of material are very 
extensive and they appear to have been made with 
due regard to textual questions. At many points 
he has been able to correct the statements of the 
handbooks. For example, he shows (41 ff.) that the 
phrase idem ipse is Ciceronian. 

The development of idem into an adverb (or con- 
junction, as Professor Meader prefers to call it) is 
cleared up by the new material presented on pages 
101 ff. In an article in Classical Philology 2. 313- 
323, the present reviewer discussed such uses of 
idem as the following: 

CIL. 6. 589. Cn. Antonius Cn. f. Fuscus aediculam 
cum ara et cratera d. d. idemqat dedicavit. 

CIL. 6. 15389. Claudiae Cypare fecit Claudius Felix 
libertae suae piissimae idem coniugi. . . 

CIL. 14. 21 12. L. Caesennio L. f. Quir. Rufo diet 
(atore) III idemq(ue) patr(ono). . . 
In all of these inscriptions idem is employed to indi- 
cate the identity of a concept (in these cases, a 
person) which appears in two different situations. 
From the point of view of logic they are precisely 
parallel. From the point of view of grammar, how- 
ever, they form a series which represents the his- 
torical development of idem from an inflected pro- 
noun to an indeclinable element (adverb or con- 
junction). In the first sentence idem is in agree- 
ment with Antonius Fuscus, the name of the man 
whose identity in the two situations it predicates. 
In the second sentence idem is in agreement with 
Claudius Felix, while it predicates the identity of 
Claudia Cypara in two situations {libertae, coniugi). 
In the third passage there is no word either expressed 
or implied with which idem can agree. 

This simple and satisfactory account of the pro- 
cess was rejected in the article mentioned above be- 
cause the material then at hand seemed to indicate 
that the second and third types belonged to two 
different local dialects. Professor Meader's new 
material shows that the simple explanation is prob- 
ably the correct one. 

Unfortunately, however, he fails to make the 
point quite clear; and for a reason that is character- 
istic, not of him alone, but of many of our psycho- 
logical grammarians. He says (p. 99, footnote) : 
"The general situation appears to me to be the most 
important factor that determines the 'meaning' of 
idem, the particular grammatical form into which 
they are cast appears secondary and less essential". 
In the case before us it is true that the general 
situation is the dynamic factor, the factor which in- 
duced the change. But the chief negative tendency, 
the chief barrier to the process was the grammatical 
rule of concord. Our three sentences show three 
successive stages in the breaking down of that bar- 
rier. 

The ultimate object of grammatical study is not 
form or syntax or style but the linguistic conscious- 
ness which lies behind them all. But in every lan- 
guage the linguistic facts which are most prominent 



in the minds of the speakers are just those which 
correspond with the grammatical categories of that 
language. The Latin system of concords is ex- 
tremely complicated and unsatisfactory from the 
point of view of logic; one might perhaps think o 
priori that no such system could long hold a domi- 
nant place in the consciousness of any people. But 
we have before us proof that as a matter of fact 
it did for a long time prevail over the apparently 
more vital fact of parallelism in "the general situ- 
ation". The reason is obvious: concord was a 
matter to which every speaker had to pay constant 
attention. Long habit compelled him to associate 
nominatives with nominatives, feminines with femi- 
nines, etc. The result of this and the many similar 
habits is that the grammatical categories represent 
the most important linguistic association-groups. We 
grammarians must not neglect them. 

In other parts of his book also Professor Meader's 
enthusiasm for the new has led him to undervalue 
the old. On page 47 he takes Wagnon to task 
for "thinking of a word as having a meaning of its 
own apart from the context in which it stands; and 
not regarding it as a function, so to speak, of the 
unit of thought of which it forms a part". Now, a 
word really has "a meaning of its own". While its 
force is no doubt largely determined by the context 
in which it stands, its contribution to that context 
is no less important. The old-fashioned lexical treat- 
ment of words is justified by scientific considerations 
as well as by convenience. 

It is well to remember that the method of philology 
— including grammar — is older and more highly 
perfected than any other method known to science. 
We ought to supplement it from every possible 
source, but there is very little of it that can safely 
be discarded. 

Printer's errors are far too numerous in the 
book; there are no less than five in three lines of 
Latin on page 67. The author himself must be 
charged with various Teutonisms, and with slips 
like Germanics for Germanic (three times on page 
48), progenerator, his habitual habit. Several sen- 
tences are ungrammatical, and many are in sad need 
of recasting. 
Barnard College. E. H. Sturtevant. 
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SYNTAX AND TRANSLATION 

For the second-year student of Latin, syntax is 
merely a means to an end. However valuable the 
study of grammar may be in itself, the Caesar stud- 
ent cares for it only because it holds the key to the 
Latin sentence. To translate, he must know the 
relations of the words to one another, and to un- 
derstand these relations he must give careful atten- 
tion to the inflectional endings. Once the thought 
is fully mastered he has no further concern with the 



